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that he had grasped the principles involved and that he
remembered them.   He showed, too, ability to reason
concerning any problems thus presented, solving them by
rational,   planful   methods.   Psychomotor   control   was
likewise good;  in all phases of manual work he had un-
usually good ability.   By Binet tests he graded as normal,
and on school work he had no difficulty with reading and
writing.   He talked well concerning things in which he.
was interested and had distinctly good apperceptions,
both as required on tests and regarding his own disabilities.
The tests on which he failed seemed on the surface to
be quite unlike each other.   They were those to test
powers of mental analysis and mental representation,
ability to form new associations between arbitrary sym-
bols, ability to follow directions after the experimenter
has shown the steps of the process, as in the instructions
box.    Results on tests for memory indicated variability
in the different aspects;  rote memory for auditory pres-
entations  was   normal,   auditory   memory  for   logical
material could scarcely be considered either exceptionally
good or poor;  about two thirds of the passage was re-
called.   But visual memory was astonishingly poor.   The
boy could not draw from memory a simple figure seen
over and over again, nor could he make a recognizable
representation of so simple an object as an ink bottle.
Having been shown the figure used in the cross line test,
consisting of two parallel vertical lines and two parallel
horizontal lines, he could not draw the figure correctly.
In the adult Binet tests where mental representation is
required, as for example in reconstructing the triangles,
Leonard failed completely.   Almost all work in arithmetic
was quite beyond his ability.   He could add and subtract
correctly, but he could neither multiply nor divide; and
the addition of fractions was a complete failure.   More
striking still was the fact that in very simple problems